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If members of the auxiliary societies do not receive 
the Journal, it is because their officers have not 
handed their names to the Editor. Will those read- 
ers of this notice who know of fellow members thus 


slighted please ask them to send their protests in 
at once? 


ALCOHOL AND DIGESTION. 

Dr. Richard F. Chase of Boston after making some experiments 
with beer and whiskey taken at meal time decides to disagree with 
Hobart Hare who claims that alcohol accelerates digestion. Dr. 
Chase experimented with three persons whose stomachs had been 
shown by tests to be normal. He used only small quantities and 
under conditions as normal as possible in order to demonstrate the real 
value of alcoholic beverages with meals. Salivary digestion was de- 
layed by whiskey and slightly accelerated by beer. Pepticdigestion on 
the other hand was delayed by whiskey and still more by beer. He says 
therefore, ‘‘Thus it would seem that liquor, taken asa _ beverage 
with meals, exercises on the whole only a harmful influence, while in 
cases of gastric disease its use is not followed by any beneficial re- 
sults.” On the other hand Dr. Chase showsthat tea and coffee do 
not impair digestion in any way, but act rather as mild stimulants. 
Those interested in the subject should read the original article in the 
Philadelphia Medical Journal for June 6, 1903. 
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THE WICHITA JOURNAL PROTESTS. 


We reprint the following from the May issue of the Wichita Med- 
ical Journal simply to show the members of our society the standards 
held up for us by those on the outside. Below we print a correction 
of the statements of fact on which our esteemed critic bases his opin- 
ion, and also a hypothesis as to the cause of his bad humor. 


“A copy of the Constitution and By-Laws, which appear in this issue of The 
Journal, could not’ be prepared for transmission to the Secretary of the K. M. 
$. before the annual meeting at Concordia, so that no official notice was sent, 
and the! State Society therefore could not act on the resolution of the South 
Kansas to be auxiliary to the Kansas Medical Society, and no action can be 
taken until the 1904 meeting at Topeka. It is hoped that all the old members 
who may be in arrears as to dues may revive their membership and many new 
members join the South Kansas, so that when we are admitted to the State 
Society we may take in at least 200 members and assist that Society to take 
on the proportions which properly belong to it, instead of remaining, both as 
to numbers and location, a district society. 

“With increasing membership it is to be hoped that a new spirit may take 
possession of the State Society; that love of thescienve may be more in evi- 
dence, and that the spirit of petty politics, which has so long characterized the 
crowd that has run the organization; may give way to the broader and more 
wholesome spirit of fraternity and professional usefulness. 

‘The objects of this Society shall be the advancement of medical knowledge, 
the elevation of the medical profession, and the promotion of all measures 
adapted to the relief of suffering, the improvement of the health and the pro- 
tection of the lives of the community.’ 

“So reads Article II of the Constitution. And with entire devotion to these 
objects, aud with tender regard for the proprieties which was understood as 
soon as the habitation of the participants was known, the ? Topeka crowd took 
possession, chose one of their number President, chose Topeka as the place of 
meeting in 1904, and—took * their departure, leaving not even a corporal’s 
guard to listen to papers of men who had labored hard; * who had traveled 
hundreds of miles and subjected themselves to serious inconvenience in order 
to carry out their promise to the program committee. 

“Such an exhibition of a taste of quality to excite the derision of an Apache 
Indian, of the entire subordination of the scientific spirit to the spirit of petty 
politics, and of wantom insult to a host who had gone to the extreme of gener- 
osity, and had opened the door of every house in the city, in order to make the 
meeting a success—so aroused the indignation of * fifteen exhibitors present 
that they declared that they would not again attend a meeting of the K. M.S. 
till a change of spirit was manifested. 

“Such an exhibition goes far to justify the Golden Belt in its refusal to be- 
come auxiliary to the State Society, and is not calculated to provoke favorable 
action toward thatend on the part of the Southeast Kansas at the annual 
meeting to be held next month. It is not at all probable that the South Kan- 
sas would have voted as it did if the vote had been taken after instead of be- 
fore the meeting at Concordia. 

“Indeed, so pronounced is the feeling against the Society asat present consti- 
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tuted, and so keen is the indignation at the outrage perpetrated at Concordia, 
that it is within the bounds of possibility that the above named societies may 
be formed into a new state association which will knock at the door of the 
American Medical Association for admission as being more truly representa- 
tive than the present mutual administration organization. 

“The objection to such a course would be not an injustice to the present 
State Society, nor a likelihood of failure, for it would be neither unjust nor 
likely to fail, but the waste of energy which it would involve. It would be 
better for the various societies to become auxiliary to the State Society, and 
by the infusion of new blood, and a higher professional spirit, make impossible 
a repetition of the recent disgrace, Let them provide in their ® Constitution, 
as the South Kansas has done, for full representation of the membership by 
the appointed fellows, whether all are in attendance or not. Let them infuse 
into the old organization a spirit that shall have a wholesome regard for the 
avowed objects of the Society, and that will not be willing to drag the honor 
of anoble profession in tbe mire for the sake of political preferment of any 


man or advantage to any clique.” 

Now as to the facts: 

‘Our critic says that the South Kansas society cannot become a 
member of the State Society until next year. As a matter of fact, 
however, the delegates of the South Kansas society were admitted to 
vote at Convordia and took a very large part in the proceedings. 
Hence the South Kansas society is already a member of the state 
organization and is as much responsible as Topeka for the election at 
Concordia. If their secretary (who is our critic) will only send usa 
list of their members we shall gladly send them the Journa/and count 
them as enrolled. 

* Topeka had just three votes in the election of officers out of a 
total of twenty-six. The writer is nota Topeka-ite and can there- 
fore speak without bias. He saw no evidence of Topeka’s trying to 
run things. But to quote from a letter from Topeka on the subject: 

“T think the “Topeka crowd” will necessarily take an active part in the 
Society’s affairs for the coming year; but as to their trying to run things to 
suit themselves, such a thing isso absurd that it needs no showing from us. 
I doubt very much if the members who were present at Concordia would be 
willing to admit that jive men from Topeka elected the ofticers, selected the 
place of meeting, and even broke up the session by leaving, and especially when 
only three votes were cast in the meeting by the delegates from Topeka. 
This is certainly giving Topeka an importance and influence which I am sure 
the Topeka men do not credit themselves with having.”’ 

*“The meeting broke up on Friday morning because only four 
papers could be found for discussion and there existed no train ser- 
vice by which the delegates could leave town within twenty four 
hours. It was a question therefore of staying until Saturday to lis- 
ten to four papers. We need of course not mention the fact that the 
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banquet on Thursday evening had formed a real climax to the conven- 
tion and it was hard to settle down to work again afterit. The 
Topeka crowd as such was hardly responsible for the break up of the 
Friday session. 

‘There were 27 papers on the program, of these men there were 
present with their papers 10, one other sent in his paper, and a 
twelfth cime on Friday morning too late for the session. These are 
the facts as nearly as we can ascertain them. We are serry for the 
men who traveled ‘hundreds of miles, etc., etc.,” all to no purpose, 
but if the members present at Concordia could have known of their 
coming a largef number would have remained. At best too greata 
number failed to appear when their papers were called. The actual 
numbers of papers read were seven! It strikes us that the fault lies 
with the tardy members, not with the people who had waited so long 
at Concordia for them to appear. 

° We should like to see the list of the fifteen ‘‘exhibitors.” So far 
as we know the exhibitors present were W. D. Allison & Co., Denver 
Chemical Co., W. R. Warner & Co., Hettinger Bros., a surgical supply 
house of Omaha, and Searle & Hereth. 

° The weakness of the Concordia meeting was due to an ignorance 
of the Constitution and its provisions. Many men went there sup- 
posing that they were going to take part in business matters on the 
same basis asin former years. Therefore matters had not been 
thoroughly discussed in the auxiliary societies and properly instructed 
delegates appointed. In fact the chair had to appoint many of the 
men who should represent the constituent auxiliaries. 

The question now arises, why did the Wichita Journal make this 
remarkable display of feeling? Some have said to us, ‘‘Purves was the 
disappointed candidate for editor. Ile’s trying to club the Society 
into giving it to him next year.” Another said, ‘‘I do not think the 
criticism comes from the old members of the Society; they are better 
informed as to the facts. I have attended every meeting of the society 
since 89 and in nearly every session some disgruntled member has 
made some similiar charge in spite of the fact that Topeka has only 
one vote in the election.” 

We however take the criticism of the Wichita Journal at its face 
value and believe that the cause of the pyrotechnics is simply misin- 
formation. We have thereiore tried to give the tacts in the case and 
thus allow the Wi%chila /ourna/ and its readers a full opportunity to 
display that loyalty to the profession and devotion to the good of 
medicine, which seems to animate the present article. Hence we ex- 
pect the heartiest co-operation from Wichita in our effort to induce 
every reputable practitioner of Kansas to become a member of the 
state society. 
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TENURE OF OFFICE. 


We commend the following letter to the sympathetic reading of 
every member of the Society. Dr. Roby has done a good work and 
deserves the thanks of the profession—and a better treatment than 
he has received. We hope that our state is rapidly approaching the 
time when positions on the medical board will not be political spoils 
gotten by good men if those good men have influential friends, when 
the position of superintendent in a state hospital shall be just as per- 
manent asa professorship in our University. Civil service reform 
does not yet seem a popular measure in Kansas. 


TOPEKA, KANs, June 16, 1903. 

To the Editor of the Journal of the Kansas Medical Society: Again replying to 
yours of the first instant, I beg to inform you that through the game of politics 
I have been promoted to private citizenship and am therefore not the servant 
of the state, nor of the board. I amoneof the many masters whose servants 
toil when they see fit to do so, and not very much otherwise. 

I was glad to be aservant fora time in the hope that I could do the whole 
medical profession some good. How well I succeeded the profession must judge. 
In twenty-five months of service | worked every day but one (—and that day 
I was sick in bed) including every Sunday, every weekday, and every holiday; 
and agreat share of the time I worked fourteen to sixteen hoursa day. In 
fact | worked a good many times till 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning to get the 
work done and as well done as possible. The law allowed me no help, but laid 
on my shoulders work enough for three willing workers nearly the whole time. 

Now in view of all that which the profession at large knew little or nothing 
of, is it any wonder that some things were left: undone which it would have 
been pleased to have done? 

Since the great bulk of primary legislation registration was concluded, the 
next hard job was found to be that of enforcing the law. And it may as well be 
known now, that for the first two years the Board did not have a dollar to do 
that work with. Neither did they have half enough money to pay their cur- 
rent expenses while the licensing was going on. They simply had to furnish 
the money more than half the time for their railroad and hotel bills, and trust 
to luck and the next legislature for its return. Moreover in order to make any 
possible showing in the direction of enforcing the law, and not proclaim it’ by 
words or inaction, or both, to be a total failure, | put up several hundred dol- 
lars of private funds and went on with the work as well as I could. And I did 
succeed in ridding the state of a good many viOlaters of the law by bluffing and 
clubbing them wherever I could tind them, though it was all done primarily at 
private expense. Now, however, the Board has a good fund provided by the 
legislature for that purpose, and if the new secretary does not make a good re- 
cord it will be his fault and not that of an empty treasury. 

Now I want to make a suggestion which if carried out will help the profes- 
sion and tbe Board immensely in ridding the state of violators of the law. 
This suggestion is that the physicians in erery county organize a law-enforcement 
society, With no other object or aim in its organization and devote all necessary 
time and talent to that one object. The ordinary county societies have so far 
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with very few exceptions, proven entire failures in that matter. They have 
too many other matters to attend to and give this one too little attention. 
Such a society is needed in every county to help-the county attorney find the 
violators of the law and more especially the evidence on which to convict them. 

This is today the most important question to which the profession as a whole 
can address itself—ie., to make the law respectable and respected and _ to pro- 
tect the profession itself from a hoard of quacks and violators. Every medical 
editor in Kansas ought to bharpon this subject and hammer it over until the 
thing is done and well done. 

Sincerely, 

H. W. Roby. 

Regarding the county societies we would like to suggest that if 
their officers were selected on their fitness to be workers and not par- 
rade leaders, Dr. Roby would have less cause to mark over them 
failures in this as well as in other regards. ‘There is such a mass of 
work to be done that it seems a shame to have our county societies 
threshing out the old straw of abstract theories. They can sec that 
laws are enforced, that the public is educated in medicine both by 
public lectures and by proper teaching in the schools and finally they 
can discuss their cases and troubles in friendly council—these three 
things and in this order. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ , Kansas, June 30, 1903. 

To the Editor of the Journal of the Kansas Medical Society: Inasmuch 
as no comment is made in the June number of your JOURNAL on 
the editorials in the May Wichita Medical Journal 1 judge that = you 
did not see them and take the liberty therefore of calling your attention to 
them. If you have read them I fail to understand how you, representing and 
working for the best interests of the Kansas physicians, could have refrained 
from discussing them. On reading them I could not help wishing that the 
editor of the Wichita Jownal would go to Plato moreand the modern newspaper 
less for his standards of language and justicé. Some of Plato,s sentences, im- 
perfectly recalled perhaps, came up as I read the tirade—‘‘For I think no evil 
so great to man as false opinion on the subject we are now discussing.”? Need- 
less to say, Plato did not refer to the Concordia meeting, but the moral is as 
applicable here as to the subjec the had in mind, namely, rhetoric. The word- 
ing of this editorial recalled to me, to my own amusement, the contention of 
Gorgias (in his dialogue with Socrates un rhetoric) as related by Plato, that the 
rhetorician is better able to persuade on matters of health than the physician 
and that the same principle holdsin other matters. To quote exactly, ‘'/ mean 
that there is no need for it (i.e. rhetoric) to know the subjects themselves, how they ure 
cireumstanced, but only to discover some means of persuasion, so as to appear to the 
ignorant to know more than those who possess knowledge ” : 

The writer of all that ‘‘rhetoric” in the May Wichita Journal must be in sym- 
pathy with those sentiments of Gorgias for he waxes eloquent over a meeting 
which he did not attend! 
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Every self respecting physician who attended the Concordia meeting must 
feel either amused or insulted at such an exhibition of insufficiency. The 
editor hopes that when the Southern Kansas physicians join the state society 
they may be the little leaven which shall leaven the whole lump (or as he 
would put it, the ‘Topeka crowd’’) with the love of science, scorn of pettiness 
and a broad wholesome spirit of fraternity and professional usefulness. If the 
sentences in the editorial which follow this touching desire are illustrative of 
the kind of science, wholesomeness, breadth, etc., with which the state society 
is to be impregnated, I should say that its latter end bids fair to be worse 
than its present state. Such expressions as, ‘‘Topeka Crowd,” “the outrage 
perpetrated at Concordia,” ‘trecent disgrace,” and ‘drag the honor of a noble 
profession in the mire for the sake of political preferment of any man or advant- 
age to any clique,” are indicative to the mind of the unprejudiced of either the 
personal disappointment or unrealized selfish ambitions of the writer. 
The question instructively arises, What was it the man wanted? One physi- 
cian (be it known that he lives neither in nor near Topeka) said after reading 
the editorial, ‘“lhat’s a dirty shame. That kind of thing can’t do anyone any 
good and it may work irreparable harm to the profession.” 

Asa matter of fact, if the editor of the Wichita Journal were really fighting 
the many abuses which the best men in the profession so much deplore, would 
he have time or space to devote to maligning his colleagues, many of whom 
have highef ideals and finer instincts than he has here proven himself to have? 
Wouldn’t the space of a medical journal be used toa greater advantage if 
consecrated to fighting ignorance and quacks, vice and illegal practice, and in 
trying by example as well as precept to raise Medical Standards and ethics to a 
higher plane of purity and sanity? Respectfully yours, 
“VIATOR.”’ 


TuHE Regents of the State University have voted to expend nearly 
two thousand dollars in improving Medical Hall for the use of the 
departments of anatomy and physiology. Needless to say your editor 
rejoices thereat. In accordance with the decision of the last legisla- 
ture the system of charges will be changed this coming year through- 
out the University. The expenses in the School of Medicine will be: 
Immatriculation (paid only once) for state residents $5.00; for non- 
residents $10.00; tuition fee $30.00 (non-residents $50.00). Aside 
from this no laboratory fee will be charged. Students may fur- 
nish their own consumable material, or purchase it of the various de- 
partments at cost. 


We giveafull page illustration of the /Aymus gland as found in 
the material at the University of Kansas. The greatest length of 
the gland, on the right side is 2% inches; the greatest width 134 
inches. The double attachment to the thyroid is noteworthy. To 
be noticed also is its extent towards the diaphragm and its relation 
to the pericardium. It will be interesting if the reader will pull down 
his Anatomy and compare this illustration with that found therein. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


(Readers will do the Editor a kindness if they will report any errors 
or omissions. ) 


FIRST—NORTHEAST DISTRICT. 
ATCHISON COUNTY. 

E. Shelley... &tehison 

M. Y. Dingess 

C.S. Ferguson 

C. H. Linley 

Hubbard Linley 

W. Campbell 

J. P. Blunk 


B.S. Stewart 
W. E. Miller 

BROWN COUNTY 
C. P. Shaffer Morrill 
L. Reynolds Horton 
A. P. Rooney 
H. J. Deever 


Powhattan 
S. Herrick... <.... Everest 


DONIPHAN COUNTY 
R. S. Dinsmore 
W. M. Boone 
A. Herring 


. H. McGauhey White Cloud 
J. H. Hobson 

J. E. Stepp Denton 

. E. Horner Severance 


. Sharp Leona 
DOUGLAS COUNTY 
. H. Leslie 
. D. Morse 
Elizabeth Laslett 
Jas. Naismith 
C. R. Dixson 
G. H. Hoxie 
H. T. Jones 


. D. Harvey 
. H. Outland 


Kudora 


Lecompton 
Vinland 
GEARY COUNTY. 
. Daugherty Junction City 
JACKSON COUNTY. 
Holton 
. L. Jermane i 
Whiting 
Mayetta 
Soldier 


W. P. Brockett 
J. J. Stephan 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
J.T. B. Gephart Valley Falls 
W. D. Groff Nortonville 
D. D. Wilson 
E. C. Rankin 
A. G. Smith. 

JOHNSON COUNTY. 

R. M. Moore 
Thos. Hammill 
Hastings 
F. F. Green 
H. E 
R. C. 


T.S. Greer 


LEAVENWORTH COUNTY. 
Leavenworth 


H. J. Stacy 
Chas. J. McGee 
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Leavenworth 


Harriet Spaulding....... ag 
S. B. Langworthy....... 
Carpenter... 
J, 
Easton 
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J. M. L. Crosier..............Lansing 
MARSHALL COUNTY. 
Harry Humfreville.... ... Waterville 
D. M. Humphreville....... uM 
E. L. Willson, Jr....... Marysville 
Robert Hawkins........... 
MORRIS COUNTY. 
NEMAIIA COUNTY. 
OSAGE COUNTY. 
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POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY. 


A.B. St. Marys 
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SHAWNEE COUNTY. 
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Geo. W. Hogeboom.......... 

B.A. Warner. ... 

S. A. Johnson....... 
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Berryton 
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Geo. M. Gray 
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J. A. Mitchell 

D. C. Murphy 

3. M. Barnett 
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SECON D—SOUTHEAST DIS- 
TRICT. 
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Jno. R. Scott 
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J. E. Jewell 


BOURBON COUNTY. 
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C.S. Elliot 
R. Hunter 
COFFEY COUNTY. 
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GREENWOOD COUNTY. 


River 


LYON COUNTY. 


ID. F. Longenecker........... 

P. E. Cromer... ... 

PONCANUON: 

M. Brown..... 

J. M. Parrington.... 

Americus 

Olpe 

Hartford 
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L. B. Bushong... Admire 

C. D. Hatcher........ 
LINN COUNTY 

D. E. Green...... ... Pleasanton 

H. L. Clark .... Lacygne 
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MIAMI COUNTY 


NEOSHO COUNTY. 
WILSON COUNTY. 


THIRD—NORTH DISTRICT. 


CLAY COUNTY. 
CP .... Clay Center 


CLOUD COUNTY. 


V. E. Zimmerman.......... 

W. B. Newton........ 

DICKINSON COUNTY 

S. W. Schenberwer........... Industry 

J. D. Riddell Enterprise 


ELLSWORTIL COUNTY. 


JEWELL COUNTY. 
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LINCOLN COUNTY. 
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MITCHELL COUNTY. 
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U. Daniels...... 
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Lewis Moll Hanover 
J. O. Chambers 


FOURTH—SOUTH DISTRICT. 
BARTON COUNTY. 
P. Dunn 


Kk. Morrison... 
R. 


Ellinwood 
..Great Bend 
Mead 


CITASE COUNTY. 


J. F. Shelly Elmdale 


COWLEY COUNTY. 


Cc. M. Holeomb. .... Winfield 
G. A. Boyle. ; ee 


HARPER COUNTY. 


W. D. McVhee Anthony 


Newton 


MARION COUNTY. 
L. A. Buck Peabody 
O. J. Furst 
J.C. Montgomery Tamp® 
PRATT COUNTY. 


J. A. iH. Webb Preston 


RENO COUNTY. 
S. H. Sidlinger Hutchinson 
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RICE COUNTY. 


P. P. Trueheart Sterling 


SEDGWICK COUNTY. 
G. C. Perdue 
EK. BE. Hamilton 
A. Fabrique 
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SUMNER COUNTY. 
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Melvin Collins 
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SIXTH—SOUTHWEST DISTRICT. KEARNEY COUNTY. 


Andrew Sabine........... Garden City LANE COUNTY. 
MEADE COUNTY 
T. L. McCarthy.... ..... NESS COUNTY. 


HAMILTON COUNTY. SEWARD COUNTY. 


Syracuse *0Scoe 


IIODGEMAN COUNTY. Total members, 414. 


NOTES. 

Dr. I. N. Love died in New York harbor June 18. Dr. Love’s per- 
sonality through the Medical Mirror has been a potent influence 
among the physicians of the Middle West. 

THE makers of surgical instruments met in Detroit June 8 to per- 
fect an organization for protection against bad accounts, etc. 

A woMAN on the west coast of Africa gave birth to six children on 
May 18. She had previously borne four at one birth. 

Dr. C. F. Lesiir, Clyde, Kans. is putting in a new static machine 
with X-Ray attachment. ‘‘Nelson.” 

Dr. M. R. Spzssarp of Glenn Elder has just returned from post- 
graduate work in the Chicago Postgraduate School. ; 

Dr. J. W. Ecksiap of Scandia has just bought out White’s drug 
store there and has sold a half interest to Mr. D. A. Vywall, a drug- 
gist from Chicago. The firm name will be D. A. Vywall & Co. 


Dr. A. S. CLups of Minneapolis has just returned from Kansas City 
where he has been treated in a hospital for septicemia following a 
wound from a knife during an operation. The wound was in the side 
just under the shoulder blade. 
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DEGENERACY. 
BY CHAS. GARDINER, M.D., EMPORIA, KANSAS. 


For the purposes of this paper a degenerate is one, who falls below 
the normal type of his race and time, in physical, mental, or moral 
attributes. In this class we can place all the insane and feebleminded 
tramps, many criminals, and all those persons, who while not dis- 
abled by accident or disease, become a public charge during the pro- 
ductive period of life. Degeneracy reveals itself by anatomical, phy- 
siological and psychic stigmata. Under these headings we have 
time merely to mention briefly some of these stigmata. 

Anatomical variations are cranial anomalies, facial asymmetry, 
deformities of the palate, anomalies of the teeth, tongue, nose, 
eyes, ears, limbs, and general anomalies of the body. Physio- 
logically we have anomalies of motor functions, of sensory 
function, of speech, of genito-urinary functions, of uncontrollable ap- 
petite, diminished resistance to disease or external influences, retard- 
ation of puberty, etc. Under psychic phenomena we have the most 
numerous and striking departures from the normal. Among them 
are epilepsy, hysteria, insanity, idiocy, imbecility, feeblemindedness, 
precocity, one-sided talents, eccentricity, moral delinquency, defect of 
memory, will, judgment, sexual perversion. 

The causes of degeneracy as set forth by writers, are the strenuous 
life; the drugs that enslave; alcohol, opium, cocain, tobacco, improper 
and insufficient food, sexual excesses, syphilis, and bad heredity. All 
these causes are preventable. This is one of those remarkable cases 
where the doctors all agree. There is only one prescription advised, 
the regulation of marriage, the asexualization of incorrigibles. The 
betterment of the individual physically, mentally, and morally; in 
short, education in its broad sense. Some Utopian dreamers believe 
thatif these agencies were thoroughly applied, that degeneracy would 
soon disappear from earth, and we could dispense with our asylums, 
jails, and houses of correction. 

A very superficial examination of this question will show that these 
ideas are not realizable. 

Sir Crichton Browne, has lately created considerable excitement in 
London by an address from which I quote: ‘*My observation leads 
me to believe that the masses are improperly fed as well as underfed. 
I find thateven in the rural districts food habits of the masses are 
calculated to prevent the boys from growing into useful material, 
wherewith to fight and conquer Great Britains’ enemies in war, 


*Read before the 37th annual meeting of the Kansas Medical Society at Concordia, May 7, '03. 
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When we turn to the towns folk, we see in the anaemic faces and 
lack of sound teeth and stunting of bodies, the evidence of improper 
food. In the factory town of Dundee, boys between the ages of eleven 
and twelve years were found to average ten pounds under weight,and 
four inches under height. Girls were found to fall below the stand- 
ard in like proportion. No doubt child labor in factories has a share 
in the deterioration.” 

In the beginning the earth was without form, and void. All the 
elements which comprise the globe were present in a condition to 
unite with each other as definite chemical compounds. They could 
unite in no other way. In the fullness of time a new thing appeared 
in the world. It wascalled protoplasm, a little jelly like mass, con- 
sisting of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and phosphorus and 
something else. ‘That ‘‘something else” was the most important 
part of it. Because of the ‘‘something else”, for the first time in the 
world these elements had united in other than chemical proportions. 
It was not a chemical salt. It was an individual. It was alive and be- 
cause of that life, it possessed two properties hitherto unknown in 
the world, nutrition and repreduction. It took nutriment from the 
surrounding media and thus maintained itself. By reproduction it 
transmits life. We have here the simplest form of life; but the same 
general principles that apply to it, will hold good for man, the most 
complex and highly specialized of living beings. 

Of course the simpler the form of life, the more nearly perfect is 
the individual, and the greater is the number produced in nature. 
Given a typical cell in ideal environment, only one thing is possible, 
a typical cell exactly like its progenitor. This is heredity pure and 
simple, not modified by environment. 

There is nothing in heredity that can improve on the typical cell. 
The cell cannot breed above its type and can maintain its integrity 
only while the environment is ideal. Given a typical cell, with less 
than an ideal environment and there is but one thing possible, a mod- 
ified cell; adegenerate cell. Given a degenerate cell, with bad en- 
vironment, and a more degenerate cell is the necessary outcome. 
The tendency of the degenerate cell is to breed back to its type, if 
the environment should become ideal and the degeneracy had not pro- 
gressed too far. 

The ideal environment for man is an iridescent dream, hence there 
is a certain amount of degeneracy inevitable. This with retarded 
development, and the incidents and accidents, and diseases following 
conception will always produce a contingent of degenerates. 
Degenerate parents nearly always produce degenerate children and 
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the degeneracy increases from generation to generation, until they 
cease to propagate. Seventy five per cent of all the patients in the 
state hospitals for the insane and feeble minded, havea history of de- 
generacy in their ancestors, and most of these patients bear the stig- 
mata of degeneracy in their persons. It is practically settled by 
many different independent observers, that the longer the direct line 
of degeneracy, the stronger is the tendency of the child to inherit. 

‘One of the most wonderful things in life, is that a succession of 
microscopic cells will bridge over several generations, and then repro- 
duce some family trait of an individual ance-tor.” How often do we 
hear this remark, ‘‘The grandson or greatgrandson is the living pic- 
ture of Old John.” Again there is that peculiar disease haemophilia, 
which is transmitted from the grandfather through the latent mother 
to the grandson. Some families have been afflicted that way for 
many generations. Another astonishing thing is the permanence of 
the type. 

Sir Walter Scott’s description of the Scotch Highlander was true 
when written, and wouid fit the Highlander when he first made his 
appearance in history, and will hold good for all time if he keeps his 
blood uumixed— 

“Their legs below the knee were bare; 
Their forms were sinewy, short and spare, 
And hardened to the blast.” 

These are the men who came down through wild Lochaber snows. 
These are the men who relieved Lucknow. These are the men who 
fell around the English flag at Modder River. 

The Jew is another instance. In all vicissitudes of climate and 
conditions, baited, persecuted, robbed, impoverished, or prosperous or 
wealthy beyond the dream of princes, furnishing the sinews of war to 
all Europe, or holding in his hand the destinies of the British em- 
pire, he is still the same man in face, form, and complexion, who 
made bricks without straw and passed dry shod through the Red Sea, 
six thousand years ago. 

It is interesting in this connection to put a black smudge in the 
blood, and see how long it willstay there. Thechild of a white man 
and a black woman, has curly, crispy, black hair, and she shows 
unmistakable signs of negro blood. The child of this woman and 
white man is the quadroon. She is of an olive complexion, the red 
blush begins to shine through the glow of her cheek. Her hair is 
straight, and black and long. Her child by a white man is an octo- 
roon, and except for her nails and darkening of her mammae and 
genitals she isa white woman. There is no way in the world to 
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distinguish her daughter from pure white. Thus we see that three 
generations have removed the smudge of color, when white blood is 
added each time. Suppose this smudge had been any form of de- 
generacy. Three generations of strong clean blood would remove any 
taint. This fact is the saving of the race. 

Since the time our ancestors were savages in northern Europe, the 
strong blood mingling and mixing with the weaker strains has kept 
the race from extinction, which was always impending from war, 
pestilence, famine, and the absolute neglect of all hygienic, moral or 
other law, human and divine. ‘‘It is a well known law in the evolu- 
tion of oganisms that those parts or organs that were first differen- 
tiated and have long been firmly established are less liable to variation 
than those of more recent evolution.” As we trace the evolution of 
the human hand, as foreshadowed in the lower animals, we see a 
gradual development unti] a hand that can grasp a tool was evolved, 
and after that there was no further specialization. By training almost 
infinite skill and dexterity may be acquired by favored individuals, 
but the hand in all its parts and possible functions, remains the same 
for ages. An anomaly of the bony system is rare, which is just what 
we would expect in accordance with this law. The nervous system 
being evolved later shows more departures from the normal, and de- 
generation is most marked inthe realm of psychic phenomena. ‘‘Man 
has already reached for most of his organs and tissues the extreme 
limit of specialization. From now on man’s evolution must be chiefly 
through the nervous system, and here we find the greatest diver- 
sity in distribution of nerves and even in the central nervous system 
itself.” In this unsettled state of affairs it is no wonder that the 
nervous system gives way under the strain of modern life and that the 
proportion. of insane to the general population is increasing in all 
the states and countries as shown by each succeeding census. In 
California there is one insane person to three hundred inhabitants, 
and Kansas comes up to the average with two and a half to the 
thousand. The other degenerates faroutnumber the insane. J have 
seen a statement that one million and a half of these people were 
supported at public expense. When we consider the submerged tenth, 
and the large number of others, tramps, thieves, prostitutes, and men 
and women who have no purpose, or aim, or hope in life, other than 
to exist from day to day and secure alcohol and tobacco for daily 
needs, We are facing the most appalling problem in Sociology. That 
these people are degenerates there can be no doubt. They lack the 
physical, mental, and moral power to get in touch with their environ- 
ment. 
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Some of the great characters of history were undoubtedly degener- 
ates. Canon Liddon has written a treatise in which he maintains the 
probability of Saint Paul’s having been epileptic. Julius Caesar, 
Mohammed, Petrarch, Napoleon, Nelson, and Lord Byron were epilep- 
tics. Some writers have maintained that the boy or girl who had 
fits and recovered has a better chance for intellectual greatness than 
a normal child. Genius, insanity, and idiocy have all been present 
in the same family at the same time. Nearly all the royal families 
of Europe are suffering from degeneracy; notably, Spain, Italy, and 
the lesser German states. The Hohenzollern, and the reigning family 
of Russia would be better for some clean, fresh blood. It would be well if 
nature could ao by them as Lowell represents her doing for Lincoln, 
‘‘For him aside her old world moulds she threw, and taking new clay, 
from the breast of the unexhausted west, with stuff untainted shapeda 
hero new.” What can be done for and with these defectives? Of course 
much depends on the degree of degeneration present in a given case. 
For the chronic insane, idiots, and imbeciles, there is only one thing 
todo. Clothe them, feed them, and care for them atthe public expense 
and make their lives as endurable as possible. Of the acutely insane 
five per cent die of exhaustion, forty-five recover in from three to six 
months, and fifty per cent become chronic insane and practically hope- 
less as to recovery. Put the acutely insane into an asylum as soon 
their condition can be recognized, and return themassoonas possible 
to productive life, and useful citizenship. 

We may divide degenerates into two classes, Remediable and 
Irremediable. The first class includes those that differ more or less 
from the normal, but amcndable to the logic of the situation. They 
are eccentric, queer, have notions, but in the main can reason from 
cause to effect. A number of these degenerates may be hedged around 
by good social and religious influences, and pass all their lives for 
normal men and women. Where the degeneration is more profound, 
but still remediable much can be done by physical, mental, and moral 
training and education in its broad scnsc—and education to be effec- 
tive with this class must be compulscry. They can be brought up to 
a certain point of intelligence and efficiency, and become self support- 
ing, but in spite of that they are al] the time a menace to society and 
may run amuck. After disappointment they are liable to become in- 
sane. These are the people who stab a queen, or shoot a president. 
These are the men who kill someone for a fancied grievance and then 
commit suicide. Some of them are intensely religious. Limagine this 
is the kind of man who burncd Servetus, and tried to convert men with 
the rack and thumbscrew. 
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Into the irremediable class, I would put all those showing marked 
psychical degeneration; they may have fairly good physiques and 
may be physiologically nearly sound. They are murderers, assassins, 
robbers. They have neither love nor fear and they are almost in- 
sensible to bodily pain. They have no moral sense, or conscience, 
and of course no realization of responsibility to God or man. In short 
in this class are the born criminals and incorrigibles, who spend most 
of their time in prisons, and immediately return to crime when re- 
leased through mistaken clemency, or at the expiration of their term 
of sentence. ‘These people are hopelessly defective. The only thing 
we can do is to protect society from them. They should be humanely 
handled in penal institutions, and made to contribute in some measure 


to their own support. 
Laws should be passed preventing the marriage of degenerates. 


Asexualization without mutilation should be practiced under due pro- 
cess of law, on all habitualcriminals. The born criminal we have 
and no human agency can avail to make him whole, but we can see 
that the unborn criminal does not materialize. 
DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Goddard (Leavenworth).—I don’t altogether agree with the doctor, if I 
understand correctly his assertion that insanity comes under the head of a de- 
generacy. Not necessarily so. If it is, we are any and all of us liable at 
almost any time to become degenerates, We are all liable to 
become afflicted with insanity. I'll admit that there are types of 
insanity due to degeneracy, but a normal individual can become insane, 
but not necessarily degenerate. If he recovers, he may recover completely. 
If we accept the doctor’s views on this matter then all the cases of emotional 
insanity, puerpural mania, etc , would be classed as degenerates. ‘his would 
be a pretty hard proposition. And this idea that everybody who is afflicted 
with insanity is to be avoided ana classed as a criminal or a profligate, is put- 
ting it rather strongly, and is overdrawn. All insane are not degenerates by a 
large majority. 

Dr. Pigman.—I don’t know as I have anything to say upon the subject, but I 
agree with Dr. Goddard in this matter. I believe that many of the defects— 
mental, physical and moral, are due to education and environment. Through 
a certain mental bias, emphasized and developed by surroundings and associa- 
tions, mental aberration is produced A man may get a certain set idea or 
notion in his head, following out and forming reasonable conclusions along 
this particular line, but so exaggerated are his views that his imagination gets 
away with his sound sense and judgment. You will tind this trait exhibited in 
the criminal classes. Their minds become so thoroughly biased that they 
really believe that they are right in helping themselves to the goods of another, 
because they believe that he has more than his share. We see that same idea 
cropping out in the laborer, in the opinion he holds in regard to the man whose 
capital is invested. A man’s mental status is likely due to his education and 
associations, and in order to eradicate these blemishes from the common mind 
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the proper education must be instituted. A higher education for the masses, 
however, would doubtless produce perversion, because they are not all able to 
digest this kind of meat. This matter of education, it seems to me, is some- 
what overdrawn and misunderstood. It seems to be the idea of the educator 
to go higher and higher, regardless of the individual’s capacities or capabilities, 
regardless of the fact that the highest end of education is to fit the individual 
to eccupy his or her special station in life, and to fill it satisfactorily and well. 
They lose sight of these facts—they want to make mental athletes out of them. 
It seems to me that is a wrong line to pursue in our public schoul system. 


Dr. Crowell (Kansas City).—The doctor has presented a great many features 
that should receive greater attention at the hands of the government than they 
are likely to receive for some time. I have been particularly interested in this 
subject because I used it as the subject of my presidential address in Des Moines, 
before the Mississippi Valley Medical Society and my observations and conclu- 
sions have in no wise changed since that time. In my opinion there is but one 
way in which this condition of degeneracy—this condition of insanity—this 
condition of viciousness—which are but features of degeneracy, which fill our 
asylums and poor houses—can be effec tually remedied, and that is by proper 
legislation—by the state stepping in and regulating marriage. It must come— 
some States have already adopted such regulations—it is the only way to strike 
at the root of this matter. This matter of inherited degeneracy is like that of 
transmitted syphilis, or any other transmissible disease—it is in the germ; and 
there alone is where we should strike if we can possibly hope to eradicate the 
condition. It isa great and vital social question which should be taken up and 
passed upon by the government—should be discussed and handied by men cap- 
able of arriving at sound conclusions and wise judgments in regard to the edu- 
cation of the masses; then, each and every state and county should have its 
Board to pass upon these matters, and it should be seen that the unfit do not 
marry. Tuberculosis, small-pox, yellow fever are contagious diseases—do we 
permit those affected to scatter broadcast the germs of these infections? No, 
our quarantine laws take hold of these cases, and regulate and stamp out the 
diseases. Soit must be with the degenerates, their marriage and intermar- 
riage must be prohibited by law if weever hope tostamp out the many physical 
and mental weaknesses which are being propagated and continually augmented 
by unfit marriages. Something was said about educating the degenerates—in 
my opinion, the higher the education the worse the d:generate—and if he 
marry, his progeny become weaker and still more degenerate. 


Dr. O'Donnell (Ellsworth).—I was much interested in the doctor’s paper, as 
also in its discussion. From what I have learned by a somewhat limited study 
of this subject, and from information gleaned from observation of facts, I most 
heartily concur with the remarks of Drs. Pigman and Crowell, that heredity 
has a great deal to do with insanity. 1 believe that although the diseased con- 
ditions may not be directly transmitted from generation to generation, a strong 
predisposition thereto muy be, and is; that under favorable hygienic conditions 
this inherited tendency may never become apparent, but under the influence 
of unfavorable surroundings, and unfortunate moral environments, these in- 
herited degenerate tendencies may become active, and insanity or other form of 
degeneracy result. What are we going to do to control the alarming increase 
of insanity? For the present generation, place those who inherit any form of 
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degeneracy under as favorable mental and physical conditions as possible; and 
for the future—the only certain way, in my opinion, to reduce insanity is by 
proper legislation regulating marriage. It is coming—as sure as tomorrow is 
coming—the time when every state must and will take up this question of 
regulating marriage. It is objected to by some on the ground that such laws 
interfere with the liberty of the subject. Admit that it does! When the 
State insists that quarantine regulations in cascs of small-pox and other dis- 
eases danyerous to the public health be observed by its citizens, the liberty of 
the subject, you may say, is interfered with. Wesimply go a step farther and 
say that by conservative laws regulating marriage we will endeavor to protect 
posterity from an alarming and growing danger. This, in my opinion, is the 
only effectual way to decrease degeneracy in generations to come. 

Dr. Ochiltree —I have been very much interested in the discussion of this 
paper—I believe all that has been said about education as a factor in modify- 
ing existing conditions. There are always two elements at work, the moral 
and the vicious, and which one of these factors is to predominate depends greatly 
upon education and environment. A young man, well born and satistactorily 
married according to marriage regulation laws, may become deyenerate. 
Why does he do so? Simply because of certain environments. His sucial and 
moral qualities are such that he is easily led astray by assuciates, and he becomes 
a wreck—mentally as well as morally—capable of transmitting to posterity his 
degenerate tendencies. What is the result—and what the cause? Now, | have 
no desire to make a prohibition speecli—but one great factor in this dowuward 
tendency has been altogether overlooked, and that is the saloon. Just as long 
as this immoral element exists, degenerates will be with us. We must eradi- 
cate the factors that produce the degeneracy. 

Dr. Gardiner.—l have but afew words tosay. Of course I don’t advocate 
educating degenerates with the higher education—I tock into consideration 
education in its broad sense, that education which includes environment, phy- 
sical, mental and moral training of the masses. In regard to insane people not 
being classed as degenerates: Take for exampie two men meeting reverses in 
fortune; one is completely unbalanced, and has to be sent to an insane asylum; 
the other is able to take things philosophically, and sets himself to work to 
build up another fortune to replace the one lost. The one whom misfortune 
crushed had a weak point, and in so far as he manifested that weak point he 
was degenerate. It is thesame with tuberculosis, or any other inherited dis- 
ease—the person inherits a weakness, a susceptibility, which, if brought out 
and developed by the proper influences, produces the disease; while a stronger, 
healthier individual, under these circumstances would be unaffected. Here 
we have a degenerate—a physical degenerate. It is so with bad habits. A 
man who is weak morally is easilv led. Here we have the moral degenerate. 
Environment and heredity are inseparable. 

Our ancestors branched out freely all over Europe—and took whatever was 
insight. Old King John told them that he was the Leord’s anointed, and he 
gave them their lands; but they said tu him, “By our swords we have obtained 
our titles; with our swords we will maintain them!) We have come from that 
kind of people—and a pretty good sort of stock itis. All of us are alive today 
in spite of the follies and sins of our ancestors. Tais great \ryan race of 
people has learned two great yames—to war and to trade. Russia is reaching 
out to take Manchuria. We do not say, ‘That is an outrage—get out!’ we say 
“Don’t you shut that door—we want a chance to trade!’ Types are due to iso- 
lation and religion. Rivers, seas, mountains separated people and developed 
various types. Rivers are bridged, seas are crossed, mountains tunnelled, 
and we trade with hostile people--’tis cheaper, and pays better than to fight 
them. Thus the types have been broken down. We have therefore no typical 
American face—we are becoming a cosmopolitan race—a race destined to de- 
velope the best and highest type of manhood and womanhood in the world. 
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